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good taste. Misestimates of individuals may here and there be faulty. 
It may be possible to convict him of error now and then, in some de- 
tail. But these possibilities do not essentially alifect the conclusion, 
that he has shown by example, and that conclusively, how the War of 
the Revolution should be treated if its real character and meaning are 
to be brought out. 

H. L. Osgood. 

British Colonial Policy, 17^4.-176^. By GEORGE Louis Beer. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1907. — vii, 327 pp. 

The author of this monograph has been generally and favorably 
known to students through his study of The Commercial Policy 0/ Eng- 
land toward the American Colonies, which deals mainly with the 
seventeenth and earlier eighteenth centuries. He now takes up a 
period of keener interest for the general reader, the years of the final 
struggle between France and England ; his closing chapters leave us on 
the threshold of the revolutionary era. Mr. Beer's predecessors in this 
field have been chiefly attracted to the international and more dramatic 
aspects of the time, the conflicting territorial claims of France and 
England, the rival activities of missionaries, traders and soldiers. Mr. 
Beer, on the other hand, has left the beaten paths of the popular his- 
torian and has placed himself as completely as possible at the view- 
point of the British statesmen who were struggling with the accumulat- 
ing problems and burdens of a new world-empire. Trade, Indian 
relations and military power are all considered, but primarily as pre- 
senting problems of imperial administration. The opening chapters, 
show how the prospect of war forced the British government 
and its agents to consider the need of a more effective organi- 
zation for defence and offence. Plans of union were in the air ; 
but all proved futile, and the war began with the old organization 
substantially unchanged. As the struggle went on the old machinery 
was severely strained and was found inadequate at several points. The 
requisition system of securing revenue for defence proved ineffective, 
much as it did in the hands of an independent American Congress 
twenty years later. The situation improved with Pitt's judicious hand- 
ling, but the more public-spirited colonies were penalized by bearing 
an undue share of the common burden. An unscrupulous trade with 
the enemy, either directly or through nominally neutral ports, made it 
harder to provision British troops and enabled the enemy to prolong the 
struggle. From these experiences the imperial government came out 
with new devices for enforcing the old trade regulations and the convic- 
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tion that adequate revenue for colonial defence could not be secured 
through the voluntary action of colonial assemblies. 

In his treatment of the peace negotiations, Mr. Beer gives little atten- 
tion to international diplomacy, but devotes himself chiefly to the conflict 
of opinion among English and American publicists. The older school, 
arguing for the retention of the French West Indies rather than Canada, 
conceived of the colonies chiefly as purveyors to the mother country and 
employers of British shipping. The other party emphasized the idea, 
whose novelty Mr. Beer has perhaps exaggerated, of the colonies as 
buyers of British manufactures, and stood with success for the annexa- 
tion of Canada. As a partial concession to the insular party, the sugar 
act of 1764 was passed. 

After the war, British legislation, though resting in the main upon the 
old policies, showed increasing desire to obtain revenue, and there were 
some readjustments to meet the changed conditions. Some of these 
adjustments are shown to have been distinctly favorable to the colonies, 
such as the lowering of duties on beaver and whale fins and the revival 
of bounties on hemp and flax. These, however, were soon over- 
shadowed for the colonists by the tightening of the trade regulations, 
the restriction of paper money and the final resort to parliamentary 
taxation. Unfortunately for imperialist statesmen, the moment taken 
for this forward movement was precisely that in which the colonies 
began to feel themselves comparatively free from the pressure of ex- 
ternal dangers and less disposed than ever to sacrifice provincial au- 
tonomy in the interests of a larger cause. 

The author's conception of the Revolution is indicated by the asser- 
tion that the colonial struggle was ' ' essentially a movement for national 
independence " confronting a counter-movement " whose aim was to 
increase the administrative efficiency of the Empire." Whether the 
change " spelt progress or reaction," he does not undertake to say. 
Such statements from an American writer would have tried the souls of 
Bancroft and his contemporaries, but they illustrate the scientific de- 
tachment with which our younger scholars are able to study the issues 
of that stirring time. 

Here and there are theses which challenge discussion, and details 
which may be questioned. The essential thing is that Mr. Beer has 
given us a well-reasoned, and in the main convincing, study of eigh- 
teenth-century imperial problems. The book shows throughout unusual 
mastery of printed and manuscript sources. 

EvARTS B. Greene. 
University of Illinois. 



